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'.Tien  you  want  a  garden  and  Nature  won't  cooperate,  it's  time  to  take  mat- 
ters into  your  own  hands.     It's  time  to  outwit  Jack  Frost  or  Old  Sol.     All  over 
the  country  this  time  of  year,   thrifty  families  are  framing  up  on  nature.  They're 

making  frame  gardens   to  save  money  on  grocer  "bills  and  doctor  "bills  and,  if 

possible,  have  a  year-' round  garden. 

•Magic  gardens,  some  people  call  them  -  "because  rain  or  shine,  drought  or 
frost,  you  can  depend  on  them.     In  season  or  out,  they  will  come  through  with  a 
fine  crop  of  lettuce,  "beets,  "beans,  peas,  carrots,  or  something  else  to  satisfy 
your  apoetite  for  crisp  fresh  vegetables. 

3esides  "being  dependable  with  proper  care,  a  frame  garden  is  also  cheap  and 
easy  to  make.    Almost  any  family  can  have  one.    Borrowers  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  use  them  extensively  in  some  sections,  and  report  to  us  today  on  how 
they  make  them.     Many  families  plant  them  in  addition  to  their  regular  garden,  which 
is  a  very  good  idea. 

The  plan  of  a  frame  garden,  of  course,  is  to  enclose  a  patch  of  fertile  soil 
inside  a  low,  tight  board  fence,  sub-irrigate  the  ground >  and  cover  it  with  cloth 
for  -orotection.     But  we  can  "begin  at  the  beginning"  in  case  you  have  never  made  a 
frame  garden  and  would  like  to  try  one. 

First  you  choose  a  good  location.     A  good  location  is  near  a  water  supply, 
because  a  frame  garden  can  drink  like  a  young  herd  of  elephants*     Also  choose  a 
place  near  the  house  so  it  will  be  convenient,  and  slone  it  if  possible  toward  the 
south.    The  south  side  of  an  orchard  or  hedge  or  thicket  is  good  too,  because  it 


ives  you  a  windbreak. 

Host  frame  gardens  are  four  or  five  feet  wide  and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
ong.    A  lot  of  people  make  a  short  bed  to  begin  with  and  then  lengthen  it  as  they 
eed  more  room.     The  garden  should  run  east  and  west.     The  reason  a  bed  is  kept 
arrow  is  so  you  can  work  in  it  from  each  side  and  won't  have  to  go  inside.  Walk- 
ing on  the  soil  packs  it  and  may  injure  tender  plants. 

The  little  "fence"  or  frame  around  the  garden  is  usually  about  18  inches 
high  -  sometimes  higher  on  the  back  or  north  side  -  and  can  be  made  of  almost  any- 
thing, like  odds  and  ends  of  lumber,  scraps  of  sheet  metal,  broken  wooden  boxes, 
old  logs,  and  "what  have  you".     One  family  '/recked  an  unsightly  pig-pen  for  pieces 
hf  board,  another  used  willow  logs  cut  from  the  farm,  and  a  third  took  old  license 
plates  and  metal  fvon  junked  cars.    The  family  who  used  the  metal,  of  course,  was 
careful  to  bank  the  sides  high  with  earth,  so  the  metal  wouldn't  carry  so  much  heat 
in  hot  weather.     Waste  lumber  was  usually  nailed  to  upright  stakes  or  short  posts 
spaced  evenly  around  the  garden. 

After  making  the  frame,  or  marking  the  place  where  you'll  put  it,  you  can 
build  the  little  irrigation  system.    Underground  irrigation,  you  know,  has  a  lot  of 
advantages  over  surface  irrigation.     It  takes  less  water,  usually  takes  less  work, 
the  soil  doesn't  crust  so  badly  after  watering,  and  you  can  water  anytime  without 
fear  of  scalding  your  plants. 

To  sub-irrigate,  dig  two  trenches  about  three  feet  apart  lengthwise  of  the 
garden  and  ten  to  fourteen  inches  deep.     Then  lay  your  "tile"  or  pipe.    A  number  of 
families  use  old  cans  for  piping  -  empty  oil  cans  from  filling  stations,  or  other 
cans  with  their  ends  knocked  out  and  laid  end  to  end.    A  Texas  woman  made  frame 
garden  history  last  year  by  using  5,000  empty  beer  cans.    Her  husband  doesn't  even 

drink  beer  but  he  collected  the  cans  for  her  in  town  and  well,  last  year 

her  garden  won  first  prize  in  a  county-wide  contest. 

'Vhen  using  tin  cans,  you  usually  make  cuts  lengthwise  about  an  inch  deep  in 
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one  end,  crimp  and  fit  them  into  each  other.     Fit  one  end  of  each  row  of  cans  into  a 
upright  piece  of  stovepipe,  curved  sewer  pipe,  old  piece  of  automobile  tire,  or  some 
other  upright  connection  to  serve  as  an  intake  or  inlet  When  you  water  the  garden. 
You  can  probably  join  the  intake  connection  with  a  piece  of  inner  tube  and,  if  so, 
should  lout  some  rocks  in  it  to  keep  it  from  collapsing  when  you  pour  water  through  it. 

Leave  the  bottom  in  the  last  can  at  the  other  end  of  the  row,  so  the  ^ater 
will  stay  in  the  garden  and  not  run  off  somewhere  else.     Also,  before  covering  the 
pipelines  with  soil,  it  would  be  well  to  lay  some  strips  of  paper  over  the  joints 
between  the  cans  to  keep  the  dirt  out.     And  make  a  little  cover  or  plug  for  the  in- 
lets so  nothing  will  fall  into  them  and  stop  up  the  line. 

Some  people  also  make  a  kind  of  cheap  concrete  tile  for  sub-irrigating.  They 

do  it  particularly  if  they  have  their  own  sand,  because  this  way  the  only  cost  is 

for  cement.     They  mould  the  tiles  over  crude  wooden  forms  and  place  them  in  trenches. 

Sometimes  instead  of  making  tile,  people  buy  them  for  little  or  nothing  from  cull 

stocks  at  tile  factories,  or  where  wrecking  crews  are  at  w6rk  on  buildings.  Almost 

any  irrigation  system  is  good  that  supplies  and  distributes  water  evenly  underground, 

and  lasts  a  reasonable  length  of  time.    A  "tin  can"  system  will  usually  last  about 

two  years,  and  a  concrete  tile  system  may  last  indefinitely. 

When  you've  finished  "sub-irrigating",  you  can  put  your  soil  back  on,  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  level  it  off.    Be  sure  the  soil  is  rich,  and  fert- 
ilize it  if  necessary  with  well-rotted  manure. 

Last  of  all,  make  the  cover  for  your  frame  garden.     Some  people  use  cotton 
sacks,  flour  sacics,  feed  bags,  and  even  quilts  for  covers  -  but  anything  too  heavy 
doesn't  let  in  enough  air  and  light.     Sometimes  cheesecloth  is  not  heavy  enough. 
The  best  results  have  really  been  obtained  with  unbleached  muslin  -  the  very  cheapest 
you  can  buy.     Whether  you  fasten  the  cover  right  onto  the  "fence"  or  make  a  special 
framework  for  it,  it  should  fit  tightly  and  not  flop  around  in  the  wind. 

If  you  run  into  any  snags  in  your  work,  of  course,  you  can  see  your  county  . 
extension  agent  or  representative  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  When  other  gardens  are  drying  up  this  summer, 
with  not  enough  green  stuff  to  shade  a  very  small  lizard,  you  may  be  glad  you  tried 
a  frame  garden. 


